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DIALOGUE  I. 


NED,  JOHN,   AND  ROSE. 


NED. 

WTHO  will  take  a  walk  on  the 
Downs  ? — do  you  see  how  the 
Sun  shines  ? 

JOHN. 

Why   did   you   rouse   me   so 
soon  ?     I  could  have  slept  two 
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hours  more;  my  eyes  are  still 
half  shut,  and  I  can  but  just  see 
my  way  up  the  hill.  You  talk  of 
the  Sun— *•!  see  no  Sun — where 

is  it? 

NED. 

I  do  not  know  how  you 
should,  as  you  stand  ; — but  if 
you  will  stay  where  you  are  till 
six  o'clock  at  night,  I  will  be 
bound  for  it  you  will  see  it,  for 
it  will  set  there,  in  the  sea,  which 
you  can  just  see  so  far  off;  but 
whilst  you  look  at  the  West, 
you  will  not  see  the  Sun  rise  in 
the  East. 
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JOHN. 

Where  is  it  now  then,  I  should 
like  to  see  it,  but  I  shall  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  stand  here  till 
night  to  see  it  sink  in  the  Sea. 

ROSE. 

Why  John,  what  a  goose  you 
are !  turn  round,  and  you  will 
see  the  Sun  just  on  the  top  of 
the  East  hills. — S^e  how  fine  it 
is,  and  how  it  makes  the  dew- 
drops  shine  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees. 

B2 
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JOHN. 

The  .drops  on  the  heath  and 
on  the  grass  do  not  shine,  why 
is  that? 

ROSE. 

I  can  tell  you  why — it  is  that 
the  Sun  is  not  yet  so  high  as  to 
shine  on  the  ground  where  we 
stand,  though  it  may  catch  the 
tops  of  the  trees. 

NED. 

Hark !  where  is  that  bird 
whose  notes  are  so  sweet  ? — Oh ! 
there  it  is  in  the  air. 
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ROSE. 

It  is  a  lark,  a  sky  lark  ;  I  saw 
it  spring  up  from  that  tuft  of 
grass  close  to  your  feet.  Watch 
it,  you  will  see  it  fly  straight  to 
meet  the  Sun.  That  bush  in  the 
hedge  near  Ned  is  full  of  birds 
of  all  kinds,  and  if  you  will  be 
still  we  shall  hear  each  sing  his 
pwn  song  ;  as  if  he  would  say, 
*'  How  do  you  do,  bright  Sun, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  your 
"  rays  had  made  my  nest  SQ 
w  warm  that  I  slept  all  night, 
B  3 
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"  and  sprung  up  as  soon  as  I 
"  saw  you  on  the  top  of  the 
"  great  hill,  to  thank  you  for 
','  your  care  of  me.  I  beg  you 
"  to  be  kind  to  me  to-day,  an4 
"  shine  on  the  fruit  and  make  it 
"  ripe,  that  I  may  dine  and  sup 
"  well :  and  pray,  bright  Sun, 
"  shine  on  my  nest,  that  it  may 
*'  not  be  damp  and  give  me 
"  cold." 

JOHN. 

Rose  !  Rose  !  come  here,  look 
at  this  lamb,  what  a  young  thing 
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it  is,  our  cat  is  full  as  big,  it 
rnust  have  been  born  this  night, 
the  old  ewe  will  not  let  it  stir 
from  her  side — you  need  not 
fear,  poor  thing !  "we  will  not 
hurt  it. 

Here  comes  Giles  to  fetch  the 
cows,  I  wish  I  had  brought  a 
cup  with  me,  I  should  like  to 
drink  some  milk. 

ROSE. 

So  should  I,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  to  milk  a  cow. 
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JOHN, 

I  did  not  think  of  that,  but  if 
we  did  know  how,  I  do  not 
think  our  cross  old  Madge  would 
like  that  we  should  stop  the 

cows  to  milk  them. 1  see  a 

boy  on  an  ass  in  the  lane  near 
the  hill;  here  he  comes,  trot, 
trot. 

NED. 

He  has  a  small  bag  in  his  hand. 
I  will  ask  him  what  he  has  in  it, 
Boy  !  what  have  you  got  in  that 
bag? 
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BOY. 

Pears,  Sir. 

NED. 

Will  you  sell  them  ? 

BOY. 

Yes,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart. 

NED. 

How  much  do  you  ask  for 
them  ? 

BOY. 

Four-pence,  Sir.  There  arc 
thjree  times  ten,  and  five  more, 
and  two  large  ones ;  and  one 
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more  for  he  who  can  count  the 
pears  I  have  in  my  bag. 

NED. 

I  can,  but  I  have  not  four- 
pence  to  pay  for  them. 

BOY. 

Then  I  must  keep  my  pears. 
But,  Sir,  if  you  will  give  me 
your  hat  you  shall  have  them. 

NED. 

I  am  not  such  a  fool. — How  ! 
give  my  hat  for  four-pence ! 
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No,  no,  you  are  a  young  cheat, 
so  keep  out  of  the  way  of  my 
horsewhig. 


DULOGUE  II. 


MR.  HART,  CHARLES,  NED,  AND 
BOATMEN. 


MR.  HART. 

COME,  make  haste,  boys ;  we 
are  to  fish  with  the  men  to-day ; 
get  your  hats,  and  take  some 
bread  and  cheese  with  you ;  you 
will  want  to  eat  in  an  hour  or 
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two,  and  then  you  will  wish  to 
come  home;  but  we  shall  not 
come  back  so  soon,  for  we  are 
to  go  in  the  great  boat  with  the 
men  and  the  nets,  and  must  go 
out  to  sea. 

CHARLES. 
What,  quite  out  to  sea  ? 

MR.  HART. 

Yes,  quite  out ;  we  shall  pass 
the  Point,  and  the  white  Rock. 
If  you  think  you  shall  not  like 
the  great  waves,  do  not  go  with 

us, 
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NED. 

Oh  !  who  minds  great  waves  ! 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not,  I  shall 
think  it  fine  fun  for  the  boat  to 
mount  to  the  tip-top  of  a  high 
wave,  and  then  pop  down.  When 
the  wind  blows  a  stiff  gale,  as  the 
men  call  it,  the  sea  runs  so  high, 
that  I  have  seen  the  keels  of  the 
boats  and  sloops,  from  the  hill 
where  we  go  to  walk  and  play ; 
and  then  down  they  go,  so  low 
that  I  could  see  no  more  than  the 
tops  of  the  masts. 
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MR.  HART. 

Well,  come  then — run — the 
boat  waits,  and  the  men  make 
signs  to  us  to  come. 

Here  we  are,  jump  in,  boys, 
sit  down  out  of  the  way — push 
off  the  boat — there  she  goes — 
up  with  the  sail,  the  wind  is  fair, 
and  we  shall  soon  reach  the 
Point. 

They  have  cast  the  net,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  go  home  with  a 
good  load  of  fish. 
c2 
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CHARLES. 

I  hope  we  shall  catch  some 
soles,  for  Mrs.  Hart  is  so  fond 
of  them,  and  some  plaice,  and 
trout. 

Mu.  HART. 

You  will  meet  with  more  trout 
in  the  trout  stream  than  in  the 
sea :  it  is  kind  in  you  to  think 
of  Mrs.  Hart,  and  I  will  not  fail 
to  tell  her  of  it. 

NED. 
Here  are  no  waves  yet,   we 
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sail  so  smooth  and  so  fast  that  J 
should  like  to  stay  out  all  day. 

MR.  HART. 

Now  we  are  to  go  round  the 
Point,  they  must  take  in  theiy 
sail  and  use  their  oars. 

NED. 

Why  do  they  do  that,  Sir  ? 

MR.  HART. 

I  will  tell  you  why. — The 
wind  is  North,  and  it  was  fair 
for  us  till  we  got  to  the  Point, 

€    3 
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but  now  that  we  are  to  go  round 
it,  a  North  wind  will  not  do  ; 
our  course  is  West,  and  we  must 
have  an  East  Wind  ;  but  as  the 
wind  will  not  chop  and  change 
just  as  we  please  or  wish,  we 
must  take  in  our  sails,  and  use 
our  oars,  if  not  we  should  be 
blown  out  to  sea,  where  we  do 
not  want  to  go. 

CHARLES. 

Oh,  Mr.  Hart,  we  are  got 
round  the  Point.  Look,  look, 
Ned !  this  is  all  new  to  us. 
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What  place  is  that  on  the  right 
hand  ? — I  see  the  spire  of  a 
church — and  there,  I  see  some 
huts  close  to  the  sea  on  the 
beach.  Oh  dear!  and  I  see  a 
nice  green  hill,  and  trees,  and  a 
small  house  or  two,  and  the  sea 
runs  quite  round  it. 

MB.  HART. 
That  is  an  isle. 

NED. 

I  should  not  like  to  live  in  an 
isle,  and  have  the  sea  all  round 
me,  for  I  could  not  get  out  of 
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my  isle  to  go  to  S — ,  if  I  had  not 
a  boat  or  a  ship  to  take  me. 

MR.  HART. 

And  if  you  had  a  boat  or  a 
ship,  it  would  but  take  you 
from  a  small  isle  to  a  large  one ; 
for  the  land  you  live  in  is  an 
isle,  and  the  sea  girds  it  round, 
just  as  it  does  that  small  green 
spot. 

NED. 

I  could  not  have  thought  it, 
for  I  have  been  in  some  parts 
where  I  could  not  see  the  sea  at 
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all ;  when  I  went  to  B ,  I 

was  days  and  days  and  did  not 
get  a  glimpse  of  it. 

Mn.  HART. 

That  is  not  strange,  my  dear 
boy,  our  isle  is  large,  and  there 
are  some  who  live  in  it  who  do 
not  know  what  the  sea  is,  but 
wken  they  hear  of  it,  .think  it 
must  be  like  a  large  fish-pond. 

NED. 

And  a  fine  fish-pond  it  is. — 
See,  see,  the  men  haul  in  their 
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net — Oh  dear !  they  have  got  a 
net  full  of  sea  weeds. 

MR.  HART. 

Stay  a  bit,  Ned,  you  are  too 
quick. 

NED. 

Fish !  fish !  oh  what  a  heap 
of  fish  are  hid  in  the  weeds. — I 
have  got  a  young  crab  the  size 
of  my  thumb  nail  ;  look  at  its 
claws  ;  and  here  is  a  ft sh  just 
like  Ann's  toy,  and  quite  as 
small.  I  will  throw  it  back — 
there  it  goes — swim  off,  poor 
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thing,  and  if  you  are  wise,  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  net ;  you 
may  not  meet  with  one  so  kind 
next  time  you  are  caught. — 
Charles,  what  ails  you,  you  do 
not  speak  a  word,  you  look  pale, 
are  you  sea-sick  ? 

CHARLES. 

I  am  sick — my  head  aches, 
and  I  must  lie  down.  Good 
man,  lend  me  your  boat  cloak  ; 
yes,  yes,  I  am  sea-sick  ;  I  should 
not  be  in  haste  to  go  to  sea,  if  I 
were  but  once  more  safe  at  home 
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in  my  own  house ;  I  will  dance 
there  with  you  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
dance  in  a  boat  on  the  sea.  I 
would  not  go  to  sea  for  the 
whole  world ;  if  I  had  my  choice, 
it  would  be,  of  the  two,  to 
spend  my  life  in  one  of  these 
huts,  and  eat  dry  fish  and  roocs 
the  whole  year  round, 

FIRST  BOATMAN. 
Ah !     my    young    Sir,    you 
would  not  like  that  long ;  but 
if  you  were  to  come  with  us  two 
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or  three  times  round  the  Point, 
I  am  sure  you  would  like  it  of 
all  things, 

SECOND  BOATMAN. 
He  does  not  know  what  a  gay 
life  we  lead.  We  sing  all  day, 
and  when  we  have  caught  a 
boat-full  of  fish,  make  haste 
home,  load  our  horse  and  go  to 
the  next  town  with  them,  where 
they  are  soon  sold,  and  then  we 
buy  a  few  good  things  to  take 
home  with  us  to  our  wives.  The 
next  day,  off  we  go  in  our  boat 
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round  the  Point,    and   fish  till 
night. 

NED. 

I  should  like  it  of  all  things  ; 
I  am  not  in  the  least  sick,  and 
as  to  the  waves,  I  do  not  mind 
them ;  I  can  have  no  fear  whilst 
I  see  these  good  men  so  gay ; 
they  would  no  more  like  that 
the  boat  should  go  down  with 
us  than  I  should  ;  so  whilst  they 
sing,  I  may  dance. 

MR.  HART. 
Your  dance  wil  soon  be  done. 
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for  we  shall  put  in  to  this  creek, 
and  there  we  will  go  on  shore 
and  ride  home.  We  shall  find  a 
horse  a-p^ece,  which  I  told  Tom 
to  bring  to  the  white  house  on 
the  hill. 

CHARLES. 

Oh  dear !  how  glad  I  shall  be 
to  get  out  of  this  boat — I  am  so 
sick. 

MR.  HART. 

Poor  Charles— -you  will  not 
make  a  good  jack  Tar» 
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NED. 

No,  that  he  will  not ;  but  I 
shall,  Sir.  I  will  go  to  sea  in  a 
Man  of  War,  if  you  will  give 
me  leave,  and  then  I  will  fight 
the  French,  and  I  will  trim  them 
so  well,  that  they  shall  wish  they 
had  not  met  with  such  a  brave 
boy  ;  and  I  will  take  the  first  of 
their  ships  I  meet  with ;  and 
hoist  our  flag  in  her.  How  will 
they  like  that,  do  you  think  ? 

MR.  HART. 
1  do  not  think  they  will  like 
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it  at  all,  and  you  shall  go  and 
try  what  you  can  do  when  you 
please.  Now  let  us  go  home ; 
jump  out  on  the  beach.  Poor 
Charles,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
hoist  his  f}ag  in  a  French  ship. 

CHARLES. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall,  but 
there  are  great  men  in  red  coats, 
as  well  as  bine  ones  ;  I  will  not 
boast  of  what  I  could  do  at  sea ; 
b.ut  let  me  meet  with  the  French 
on  land,  and  I  will  shew  them 
that  I  can  be  as  bold  as  Ned. 
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am  quite  well  now  that  I  am  on 
shore,  and  fit  to  head  a  troop  of 
horse. 

MR.  HART. 

Ride  first  then,  and  head  our 
troop. 


DIALOGUE  III. 


ANNE  AND  BELL. 


ANNE. 

LOOK  here,  Bell,  see  what  I 
have  got,  a  note  from  Charles. 
James  says  he  is  eight  score  miles 
from  hence  !  that  is  a  long  way 
for  it  to  come,  is  it  not  ? 
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BELL. 

A  long  way  ?  yes,  I  think  it 
is.  How  could  it  come  so  far? 

ANNE. 

Why  by  the  Post ;  goose-cap ! 
The  Post-man  brought  it  to  our 
house,  and  my  name  is  on  the 
back  of  it,  look  here — "  To 
Miss  Anne  Drew,  Queen-street, 
Bath."—  And  here  is  the  Post 
mark  W...,  ;  and  you  see  he 
did  not  write  it  on  a  scrap,  but 
on  a  whole  sheet,  like  my  aunt's. 
You  may  read  it  if  you  please. 
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BELL, 
No — do  you  read  it  to  me. 

ANNE. 
I  do  not  know  how. 

BELL. 

And  I  would  if  1  could,  but 
I  know  no  more  than  you  do 
how  to  read  it. 

ANNE. 

The  more  shame  to  you. 

BELL. 

I  think  you  are  rude,    Miss 
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Anne  ;  it  is  not  my  fault  if  I  have 
not  been  taught  to  write  :  I  am 
but  five  years  old,  and  you  are 
six  ;  you  ought  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  do. 

ANNE. 

So  I  do  ;  I  can  read  short 
words  in  print,  and  I  can  read 
some  of  this  note — here  is  a  and 
o,  and  p9  m  and  n. 

BELL. 

You  dp  not  know  how  to  read 
words,  and  when  I  see  Charles  I 
will  tell  him  not  to  write  notes 
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to  girls  who  do  not  know  how 
to  read  them, 

ANNE. 

Come  my  dear  Bell,  let  us 
shake  hands  and  be  friends,  and 
we  will  ask  my  aunt  to  give  us 
leave  to  learn  to  write  ;  and  we 
will  try  to  learn  fast,  that  when 
I  am  sent  to  school,  I  may  write 
to  you,  and  you  to  me. 

BELL. 

Oh  dear !  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  sent  to  school ;  the  thought 
of  such  a  thing  makes  me  cry — 
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look  at  my  eyes,  they  are  full 
of  tears.  I  have  heard  that  at 
schools  they  do  not  give  half  as 
much  to  eat  as  one  would  wish 
for,  not  more  than  would  serve 
a  cat  or  a  torn-tit — no  cakes,  no 
pies,  no  tarts. 

ANNE. 

My  aunt  says  it  is  not  true, 
and  that  our  maids  tell  us  such 
things  to  vex  and  teaze  us,  and 
that  they  laugh  at  us  when  we 
turn  our  backs,  and  call  us 
fools* 
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I  like  the  thought  of  school, 
and  the  girls  we  shall  have  to 
play  with ;  and  I  shall  soon 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
draw  and  dance ;  and  more  than 
I  can  tell  you  of. 

BELL. 

Well  tfyen  I  hope  we  shall  go 
to  the  same  schpol,  and  that  will 
please  me  more  than  if  I  had  to 
write  to  you ;  and  if  we  should 
have  a  cake  or  a  pye  sent  to  us, 
we  can  eat  it  when  we  like,  and 
not  have  it  seen. 
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ANNE. 

All  your  thoughts  are  on  pies 
and  cakes ;  when  you  learn  to 
write,  all  you  will  have  to  say 
will  be  to  ask  for  pies  and  cakes. 
Do  you  dream  of  what  you  shall 
have  to  eat  ? 

If  I  had  the  care  of  you,  I 
would  put  a  cake  on  the  top  of 
the  book- case,  that  you  might 
learn  to  hold  up  your  head ;  I 
am  sure  you  would  look  at  it  all 
day. 

BELL.    \ 

You  are  a  cross,  ill-bred,  pert 
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girl,  and  I  will  go  home  ;  and  I 
will  beg  and  pray  that  I  may  not 
be  sent  to  school  with  you,  for 
I  know  you  would  teaze  and 
plague  me  all  day,  and  all  night 
too  if  we  were  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room.  I  shall  have-  no 
more  to  say  to  you  till  you  learn 
to  be  less  rude  ;  so  good  night 
to  you. 

•JV3H  . 

ANiVE. 

Bell,  Bell,  pray  come  back  ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,  let 
E  2 
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us   shake   hands   and    be    good 
friends. 

BELL. 

You  said  so  just  now — "  let 
us  be  friends/'  and  then  you  say 
rude  things. 

ANNE. 

Well,  well,  say  no  more,  come 
up  stairs  with  me,  we  will  sit 
down  in  my  play-room,  where 
we  can  see  who  goes  down  the 
lane,  and  through  the  gate  which 
leads  to  the  Downs;  I  like  to 
see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  for  my 
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part,  and  not  to  sit  and  mope 
by  the  fire, 

I  have  got  some  bits  of  lawn, 
and  silk,  and  some  lace  and 
gimp,  and  bits  of  red  and  blue 
fringe  from  my  aunt's  gown,  and 
will  make  Doll's  clothes  ;  you 
will  help  me,  Bell,  will  you  not? 

BELL. 

I  would  do  what  you  wish  me 
to  do,  if  I  thought  you  would 
not  be  rude  to  me ;  I  do  not  like 
to  be  with  you  when  you  huff 
and  snap  me,  as  if  you  would  bite 
E  3 
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off  my  nose,  (as  old  Ruth  says.) 
I  wish,  my  dear  Anne,  you  would 
give  up  these  rude  ways :  what 
do  you  get  by  them  ?  I  can  tell 
you  no  one  likes  to  play  with 
you :  I  know  two  or  three  nice 
girls  who  say  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  where  you  are,  and 
would  not  come  to  our  house  to 
drink  tea,  when  I  said  you  were 
to  be  there.  If  you  do  not  mind, 
one  will  drop  you,  and  then  one 
more,  and  so  on  'till  you  will  be 
left  to  play  with  your  doll ;  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  put  her  on  a 
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chair  and  talk  to  her ;  and  I  think 
there  will  be  no  great  fun  or  sport 
in  that,  as  Miss  Doll  is  dumb  and 
will  not  speak  to  you. 

ANNE. 

I  will  do  so  no  more,  dear  Bell, 
I  know  how  wrong  I  have  been, 
and  you  shall  see  me  mend  from 
day  to  day.  Now  let  us  go  to 
work. 


DIALOGUE 


FRANK  AND  TOM. 


FRANK. 

WHAT  fine  trees  these  are! 
Tom,  can  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  this  tall  one  ? 

TOM. 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  it  well  ;  it  is 
an  oak,  and  a  fine  one  it  is. 
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What  will  it  be  good  for  when 
it  is  cut  down  ?  will  they  burn  it. 

TOM. 

They  will  burn  the  small 
boughs  ;  but  they  will  saw  up 
the  trunk,  and  make  long,  broad 
planks  of  it,  which  will  be  kept 
to  build  ships  for  our  men  to  go 
to  sea  in,  to  fight  the  French. 
Have  you  not  heard  that  our 
men  of  war  are  hearts  of  oak  ? 

FRANK. 

Yes,  and  our  men  too,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  was  meant 
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by  it.  But  why  do  they  skin 
the  trees  so  ?  I  have  seen  them 
take  a  cart  load  of  the  skin  at  a 
time,  from  this  place. 

TOM. 

You  must  not  say  the  skin,  but 
the  bark  ;  I  can  tell  you  what 
they  do  with  it.  They  put  it  in 
a  tan  pit,  with  cow  hides,  and 
sheep  skins  and  dog  skins  ;  and 
that  makes  them  close  and  firm, 
and  makes  them  fit  for  shoes  for 
you  and  me. 

FRANK. 
Well,     I    should    not    have 
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thought  that  I  had  cow  hide  or 
dog  skin  on  my  feet.  You  are 
a  fine  boy,  Tom.  I  wish  I  knew 
as  much  as  you  do.  By  what 
paeans  are  you  so  wise  ? 

TOM. 

Why  my  old  nurse  taught  me 
to  read,  and  to  think  on  what  I 
read  ;  and  when  I  had  learnt  to 
do  that,  the  way  was  smooth  ; 
for  my  books  told  me  all  I  had  a 
wish  to  know,  and  so  they  do 
now  ;  for  I  meet  with  things  ten 
times  a  week  that  I  had  not  heard 
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of ;  and  then  I  fly  to  my  books, 
and  try  to  find  them  out. 

FRANK. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  to  look 
for  what  I  want  to  know. 

TOM. 

Then  beg  of  some  one  to  teach 
you  ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be 
a  dunce  all  your  life. 

FRANK. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  a  dunce, 
for  Mr.  Hicks  would  make  me 
wear  a  fool's  cap,  and  all  the 
boys  would  hoot  at  me ;  I  should 
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not  dare  to  show  my  face  in  the 
street. 

Do  pray,  Tom,  teach  me  what 
you  know  ;  I  will  be  a  good  boy, 
and  mind  what  you  tell  me,  and 
try  to  know  as  much  as  I  can, 
that  I  may  not  be  a  dunce  and  a 

fool. 

TOM. 

I  am  too  young  to  know 
much,  but  what  I  do  know  I 
will  tell  you  with  all  my  heart. 
The  thing  is  that  I  try  to  find 
out  how  things  are  made,  and 
what  they  are  made  of,  and 
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of  what  use  they  are ;  that  I 
may  not  look  like  a  fool,  as  Joe 
Smith  did,  when  he  said  corks 
grew  on  hot-beds. 

FRANK. 

What  a  goose !  /  should  not 
have  said  that,  for  I  know  that 
corks  and  bungs  are  cut  from 
the  trunk  of  a  cork  tree. 

But  Tom,  I  want  to  know 
what  the  masts  of  your  oak  ships 
are  made  of.  I  once  saw  a  ship, 
and  it  had  a  great  tall  pole  in  it, 
which  I  was  told  was  the  mast ; 
but  it  could  not  be  oak,  for  it 
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was  quite  straight,  and  oak  trees 
are  not  so. 

TOM. 

They  are  made  of 'pine  or  fir 
trees,  which  we  send  ships  to 
fetch  from  a  place  a  great  way 
off;  I  do  not  know  the  name 
of  it,  but  Mr.  Hicks  will  tell 
you,  and  how  they  get  such 
large  tall  trees  to  the  ships  to 
bring  them  home ;  I  do  not 
quite  know  how  it  is  done,  but 
I  know  they  are  put  to  float 
down  to  the  sea,  and  they  dash 
F  2 
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through  lakes,  and  from  rock  to 
rock,  as  if  they  would  all  be 
split  to  bits.  Mr.  Hicks  will 
tell  you  a  great  deal  more,  which 
I  am  sure  will  please  you  much. 

FRANK. 

Why  do  they  not  bring  them 
to  the  sea  side  in  carts  ? 

TOM. 

There  are  no  roads ;  all  is 
rocks  and  hills,  as  high  as  the 
clouds,  and  thick  woods  which 
they  could  not  pass  through ; 
so  they  have  no  means  but  that 
which  I  tell  you  of. 


DIALOGUE    V. 


GRACE  AND  NURSE. 


GRACE. 

PRAY,  Nurse,  why  did  you  call 
the  girl  we  met,  when  we  went 
to  walk  in  the  wood,  "  My  dear" 
and  put  back  her  hair  with  your 
hand  that  you  might  see  her 
face  ?  I  did  not  like  to  look  at 
her ;  her  gown  was  all  rags  and 
dirt,  and  I  would  not  let  her 
F  3 
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come  near  me,  lest  she  should 
spoil  my  nice  frock.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  saw  in  her  face  ; 
for  my  part,  I  saw  dirt,  and  that 
was  all. 

NURSE. 

I  saw  two  black  eyes  which 
shone  like  beads,  and  two  rows 
of  teeth  as  white  as  snow.  As 
to  rags  and  dirt,  poor  thing,  it 
is  not  her  fault  if  she  has  no  one 
to  give  her  clothes  or  to  mend 
the  old  ones  she  wears ;  no  one 
to  wash  or  take  care  of  her.  I 
have  no  doubt,  Miss,  but  that 
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if  I  were  to  take  her  home  with 
me,  wash  her  face  and  hands, 
and  put  on  her  one  of  your  fine 
frocks,  she  would  look  quite  as 
well  as  you  do,  though  you  do 
not  think  so. 

GRACE. 

-  How  you  talk,  Nurse !  do 
you  not  know  that  she  is  a  poor 
low  child,  and  that  I  am  rich  and 
live  in  a  fine  house. 

NURSE. 

And  do  you  not  know,  that 
He  who  made  you  rich  may,  in 
one  night,  make  you  as  poor 
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as  she  is,  and  be  glad  of  just 
such  a  rag  as  she  wears  to  put 
on  your  back.  I  think  I  will 
tell  you  a  short  tale,  which  was 
told  to  me  when  I  was  young. 

GRACE. 

Oh !  do  so,  pray,  dear  Nurse, 
a  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  as 
you  say  ;  and  then  the  first  part 
is — "  Once  on  a  time  when  pigs 
were  swine." 

NURSE. 

No,  no,  it  is  not  of  a  cock  or 
a  bull,  or  a  pig  or  swine,  but  a 
worse  kind  of  thing,  a  proud  girl. 
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who  thought  as  she  was  rich,  she 
had  a  right  to  look  down  on  all 
the  world. 

She  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
the  glass,  and  then  she  would 
take  out  her  fine  clothes,  spread 
them  on  the  chairs  and  on  her 
bed,  and  send  for  all  her  young 
friends  to  come  and  look  at  them ; 
and  lest  they  should  not  see  all, 
would  beg  them  to  look  at  this 
fine  lace,  and  that  nice  work ; 
and  tell  them  how  dear  such  fine 
things  were,  and  that  none  but 
the  rich  could  buy  them. 
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When  they  took  leave  of  her, 
to  go  to  their  houses,  she  thought 
they  would  vex  and  fret  all  the 
way,  for,  as  they  were  not  sO 
rich  as  she  was,  they  could  not 
hope  to  have  such  fine  clothes* 
But  far  from  it,  they  did  but 
laugh  at  her,  and  say  she  was  a 
proud  vain  girl ;  and  when  she 
met  them  one  day  in  the  fields, 
on  their  way  to  a  farm  house, 
where  they  were  to  have  cream, 
and  cakes,  and  fruit,  they  would 
not  let  her  go  with  them  ;  but 
said  she  was  much  too  fine  to 
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walk  with  them  through  the 
furze  and  the  long  grass;  that 
she  would  scratch  her  red  shoes, 
tear  her  lace,  and  spoil  her  new 
straw  hat. — She  said  she  should 
not  care  if  she  did,  for  she  was 
so  rich  that  she  could  have  more 
when  she  would;  but  all  she 
could  say  was  lost,  for  they  ran 
from  her ;  and  she  went  home  to 
her  fine  house  and  her  fine  clothes, 
but  she  had  no  one  to  show  them 
to,  or  to  speak  to,  and  she  could 
not  stop  a  few  tears  which  fell  on 
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her  cheek,  though  she  was  too 
proud  to  let  them  be  seen. 

One  night  the  rain  came  down 
like  a  stream ;  the  wind  blew  a 
storm ;  and  the  trees  were  torn 
up  by  their  roots. — She  could 
not  stay  in  her  bed;  men  and 
maids  all  got  up,  for  they  thought 
the  roof  would  fall  in,  and  crush 
them  to  death ;  and  well  it  was 
for  them  that  they  did  all  get  up, 
for  the  house  was  on  fire,  and 
there  was  such  a  blaze  that  they 
had  but  just  time  to  save  their 
lives ;  and  though  the  wind  was 
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such  that  they  could  not  well 
stand,  they  must  fly  through  the 
storm  or  be  burnt ;  and  the  proud 
girl  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  dry 
her  clothes,  and  to  warm  her 
hands  by  a  bit  of  fire  which  she 
found  in  the  hut  of  a  poor  man. 
Her  fine  house  was  burnt  to  the 
grounds  the  trees  in  the  Park 
burnt  down ;  the  corn  lost.  She 
had  no  more  wrealth  left  to  feed 
her  pride,  and  so  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

GRACE. 
But  our  house  is  built  with 
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great  strong  stones,  and  will  not 
be  burnt  down;  and  our  trees 
are  large  and  tall,  with  roots  as 
thick  as  your  arms ;  and  how  can 
they  be  blown  down? — If  the 
wind  were  to  blow  as  loud  as 
great  guns,  it  would  not  make 
them  fall, 

NURSE. 

You  do  not  know  then,  my 
dear,  that  He  who  made  the 
strong  stones  to  build  your  house, 
and  made  the  trees  so  tall,  and 
the  roots  so  large,  can,  when  He 
likes,  make  the  wind  blow  with 
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still  more  strength,  and  throw 
all  down  to  the  ground,  lay 
house  and  trees  in  the  dust,  and 
your  pride  with  them  ;  and  that 
he  can  raise  the  poor  girl,  whose 
gown  was  rags,  and  who  you 
would  not  let  come  near  you,  to 
be  as  rich  and  as  fine  as  you  are 
now ;  and  who  knows,  Miss 
Grace,  but  that  I  may  live  to  see 
the  day  ;  and  hear  you  wish  you 
had  aot  shown  so  much  pride. 


GRACE. 

My  dear  Nurse,  now  I  know 
that  I  am  not  a  good  child  ;  tell 
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me  what  I  must  do  to  be  good, 
and  I  will  try  to  be  so  as  much 
as  I  can. 

NURSE. 

You  must  pray  to  God  to  help 
you,  and  try  to  please  Him  in 
all  you  do.  Think  on  what  I 
have  told  you  from  day  to  day  ; 
that  He  made  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  that  what  He  gave 
you  was,  that  He  might  see  what 
use  you  would  make  of  it ;  and 
if  you  do  no  good,  that  is,  if  you 
do  not  help  the  poor  and  the 
sick  ;  if  you  feel  for  no  one's 
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wants  but  your  own  ;  buy  fine 
clothes,  and  nice  things  to  eat, 
and  do  not  think  of  those  who 
are  in  rags,  and  want  bread  to 
put  in  their  mouths ;  He  can 
take  all  from  you,  as  fast  as  He 
gave  it,  and  leave  you  in  want 
and  rags,  worse  than  those  to 
whom  you  show  so  much  pride. 

GRACE. 

My  pride  is  gone,  dear  Nurse. 
Let  us  go  and  seek  out  that  poor 
girl,  and  I  will  give  her  half  my 
fine  clothes,  and  half  my  toys. 
G  3 
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NURSE. 

Your  clothes  are  not  fit  for 
her,  my  dear,  they  are  too  fine  ; 

but  ask  Mr.  to  fill  your 

purse ;  take  it  with  you,  and 
give  her  friends  but  the  means, 
and  they  will  soon  buy  her  plain 
neat  clothes,  which  will  suit  the 
line  of  life  she  is  in  ;  then  tell 
them  to  send  her  to  school,  and 
that  you  will  pay  for  it.  Dame 
Wills  will  teach  her  to  read  and 
spell,  and  knit  and  sew ;  and 
you  must  give  her  good  books, 
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that  she  may  learn  to  thank  God, 
who  made  you  rich,  and  gave 
you  a  heart  to  feel  for  her. 

GRACE. 

.  And  I  shall  tell  her  to  thank 
you  too ;  for  if  you  had  not 
shown  me  my  faults,  and  taught 
me  how  to  be  good,  I  should 
still  be  a  proud  bad  child,  and 
have  no  thought  but  for  my  own 
wants.  I  could  cry  when  I  look 
back  on  the  times  you  have  seen 
me  eat  tarts  and  cakes,  till  I  have 
been  half  sick,  yet  would  not 
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part  with  one  to  a  soul ;  and 
then  my  poor  maid  must  come 
and  change  my  frock  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  to  please  my 
whims. 

Oh  !  Nurse,  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  have  made  me  see  my 
faults*  I  shall  love  you  for  it  as 
long  as  I  live  ;  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  be  quite  a  good  girl,  and  to 
make  all  the  poor  love  me ;  for 
I  will  go  to  see  them  when  I  go 
•out  to  take  my  walk  ;  and  give 
them  all  I  can  to  make  their 
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hearts  light ;  warm  clothes,  good 
fires,  and  good  meals  on  their 
board,  all  the  year  round. 


DIALOGUE  VL 


AUNT  AND  SAM. 


SAM. 

MY  dear  aunt,  may  I  look  at 
this  nice  book,  which  Mrs.  Price 
gave  me  just  now?  How  glad 
I  shall  be  when  I  can  read  well ! 
I  do  so  much  wish  to  read  it,  and 
to  know  the  names  of  all  these 
birds  and  beasts,  that  I  would 
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give  you  my  great  horse,  and 
my  bat,  and  my  ball,  if  you 
would  but  teach  me. 

AUNT. 

Dear  Boy  !  I  will  teach  you 
to  read  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
as  you  are  so  good,  and  have 
so  great  a  wish  to  learn,  I  am 
sure  you  will  soon  read  well. 
When  the  will  is  good  we  can 
learn  what  we  please.  And  now, 
Sam,  come  and  sit  by  me  ;  give 
me  your  book,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  these  birds  and  beasts 
are.  * 
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SAM. 

Oh!  thank  you.  Pray  what 
is  the  name  of  this  one  ? 

AUNT. 

That  is  a  fox ;  you  have  heard 
of  a  sly  fox.  It  digs  a  hole  in 
the  earth  where  it  lives,  and 
goes  out  in  search  of  food  at  the 
time  it  thinks  it  can  best  snap  up 
a  goose  or  a  poor  fowl,  when 
no  one  is  in  the  way ;  for  it  gets 
its  food  more  by  craft  and  fraud 
than  by  force  ;  and  waits  for 
the  best  time  to  rob  the  hen- 
house, or  to  seize  on  a  bird  ;  or 
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in  short  what  it  can  lay  its  paws 
on.  When  it  is  at  a  loss  for  food, 
it  will  use  force  as  well  as  craft 
and  fraud  ;  and  will  lay  siege  to 
a  nest  of  wasps  or  wild  bees,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  stings,  run  off 
with  the  combs. 

SAM. 
This  is  a  bear. — Tom  told  me 

so. 

AUNT. 

It  is,  and  there  are  three  or 

four  sorts  of  them ;  such  as  the 

black  bear,  the  brown  bear,  and 

the  white  bear.     This  is  a  black 
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one ;  it  is  a  strong  beast,  with 
black  smooth  hair,  which  has  as 
fine  a  gloss  as  yours.  They 
strike  with  their  fore  feet,  like  a 
cat,  and  do  not  make  much  use 
of  their  tusks  ;  but  hug  what 
they  want  to  kill  to  their  breasts 
so  hard  and  close,  that  they 
squeeze  them  to  death.  The 
white  bear  has  a  long  head  and 
neck,  and  its  limbs  are  of  great 
size  and  strength.  They  live  on 
fish  and  seals,  and  dead  whales. 

SAM. 
I  like  best  to  hear  of  birds.    I 
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am  so  fond  of  them,  that  I  would 
have  a  large  room  full  of  all 
kinds,  if  I  could. 

AUNT. 

Well  then,  we  will  look  for 
what  they  have  to  tell  us  of  birds ; 
and  first  here  is  the  owl  kind, 
who  I  must  tell  you  are  sad 
thieves  ;  and  when  all  good  birds 
are  gone  to  rest,  steal  out  in  quest 
of  prey ;  and  will  skim  up  and 
down  a  hedge  an  hour  or  two, 
till  they  catch  all  the  poor  birds 
which  are  in  it,  in  a  sound  sleep, 
H  2 
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and  do  not  dream  of  such  foes 
so  near  them. 

Then  off  they  go  to  the  barns, 
and  there  they  snap  up  mice  by 
scores ;  but  that  does  not  vex 
us,  for  mice  are  bad  things,  and 
would  soon  eat  all  the  corn,  if 
the  owls  did  not  eat  them.  There 
is  no  bird  like  the  owl ;  for  he 
can  see  best  at  night ;  so  he  takes 
that  time  to  dine  and  sup,  and 
then  he  sleeps  all  day. 

Here  is  a  crow. — Few  birds 
are  more  known  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  than  this,  though  they 
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are  not  all  quite  of  the  same 
kind.  They  live  in  flocks,  and 
most  of  them  make  their  nests 
in  trees.  Each  pair  will  have 
five  or  six  young  ones,  and  they 
are  thought  to  do  great  harm, 
for  they  eat  the  grain  in  the 
fields ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  see 
them,  for  they  rid  us  of  slugs  and 
worms,  and  z\\  things  that  would 
hurt  the  corn,  though  they  like 
to  take  their  own  share  of  it. 

SAM. 

What  is  the  name  of  this  fine 
bird,  which  swims  on  the  pond 
H  3 
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with  so  much  state,  and  looks  so 
proud  ? 

AUNT. 

That  is  a  swan,  and  is,  as  you 
say,  a  fine  bird.  Its  neck  is  like 
an  arch,  and  it  is  as  white  as 
snow.  The  swan  will  swim  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  walk ;  and  is 
so  strong  and  fierce  that,  we  are 
told,  it  can  break  the  leg  of  a 
man  with  one  stroke  of  its  wing. 
They  lay  six  or  eight  eggs,  and 
then  sit  on  them  six  weeks  to 
hatch  them.  You  would  like  to 
see  the  old  birds  take  the  young 
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ones  on  their  backs,  and  swim 
round  the  pond  with  them. 

SAM. 

How  strange,  to  swim  with 
their  young  ones  on  their  backs  ! 

AUNT. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  the 
red-breasts  are  like,  you  know 
them  so  well  and  are  so  fond  of 
them.  As  soon  as  the  cold  and 
frost  sets  in  they  come  to  us  to 
beg  their  bread  ;  and  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  feed  them,  you 
may  have  a  house  full,  for  they 
have  no  fears ;  they  seem  to  know 
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that  no  one  will  hurt  poor  red* 
breast. 

If  one  or  two  should  be  left  in 
the  woods,  they  hop  round  the 
men  who  are  there  at  work,  till 
they  make  them  look  at  them., 
and  then  they  think  they  are  sure 
of  a  crumb  or  two,  when  they 
$it  down  at  twelve  o'clock  to, 
dine. 

The  red-breast  builds  its  nest 
by  the  roots  of  trees,  in  some 
spot  where  it  will  not  be  seen ; 
it  is  made  pf  dry  leaves,  with 
hair  and  moss.  It  feeds  on  worms, 
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and  is  so  nice,  that  when  it  has 
found  one  it  takes  it  by  one  end 
in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  the 
ground,  till  all  that  was  in  it 
comes  out ;  he  then  takes  the 
end  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  beats  the  worm  till  it  is  quite 
clean ;  and  he  eats  the  skin,  which 
is  the  part  he  likes  best,  and 
thinks  more  nice  than  the  rest. 

The  wren  is  a  small  bird,  as 
well  known  to  us  as  the  red- 
breast ;  though  he  will  not  come 
near  us  so  much  like  a  friend ; 
his  nest  is  made  of  moss  and 
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down,  and  in  shape  like  an  egg 
with  one  small  hole  to  creep  in 
at ;  and  you  will  find  it  in  some 
out-house,  stack  of  wood,  or 
hole  in  a  wall  near  the  house  ; 
but  when  it  builds  in  the  woods, 
it  is  in  a  bush  near  the  ground, 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  on 
the  ground. — You  would  like 
the  song  of  the  wren,  for  though 
short  it  is  sweet ;  and  from  the 
size  of  the  bird  you  would  not 
judge  that  it  could  sing  so  loud. 
It  sings  late  at  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  and  all  the  year  round. 
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and  has  been  heard  to  sing  whilst 
the  snow  fell. 

And  now,  my  good  boy,  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  home  ;  come 
to  me  in  a  day  or  two,  or  when 
you  please,  and  I  will  read  to 
you  as  long  as  you  wish ;  I  have 
not  time  just  now,  for  I  must 
go  out  to  take  a  walk. 

SAM. 

Do  let  me  go  with  you,  I  will 
not  teaze  you,  and  I  will  not 
walk  in  the  mud,  nor  step  in  all 
the  pools  that  come  in  my  way 
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to  splash  my  clothes,    as  Bob 
Short  does. 

AUNT. 

I  dare  say  you  will  not,  my 
dear,  for  you  are  a  good  boy : 
come  then,  here  is  your  hat,  you 
shall  go  with  me,  and  dine  with 
me  when  we  come  back,  if  you 
like. 


DL4LOGUE 


MISS  HOPE  AND  PHILL. 

PIIILL. 

Miss  Hope,    can  you  play  at 
cards  ? 

V* 

MISS  HOPE. 

No,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
play,  I  wish  I  did. 

PHILL. 

Well  then,  I  will  teach  you, 
"  Put  the  Fool  to  Bed.3' 

i 
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MISS  HOPE. 

You  are  very  rude  to  call  me 
fool,  Sir ;  and  which  is  worse,  I 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  bed. 

PIIILL. 

Dear  me,  Miss  Hope,  how 
cross  you  are !  you  do  not  know 
what  I  mean.  I  do  not  wish  to 
put  you  to  bed ;  it  is  the  name 
of  a  game  on  the  cards,  which  I 
will  teach  you  if  you  please. 

MISS  HOPE. 
Oh !  with  all  my  heart,  if  that 
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is  the  case.  Come,  sit  down, 
here  is  a  pack  of  cards,  and  I 
think  I  know  them  all,  so  that 
I  shall  soon  le^rn  the  game. 

PHILL. 

I  will  deal. — There,  now  take 
up  your  cards. — Play  one — now 
I  am  to  play  ;  keep  your  cards 
near  you — Play. — Ha!  ha!  you 
play  a  King,  I  must  give  you 
three  cards  ;  and  you  are  to  play 
once  more,  for  you  won.  So  ! 
an  ace ! — now  I  must  pay  you 
four  cards. 

J  2 
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MISS  HOPE. 

And  am  I  to  play  first  when  I 
"win? 

PH1LL. 

Yes,  to  be  sure — come,  play 
on. 

MISS  HOPE. 

How  do  you  like  that — there 
is  one  ace  more  for  you,  and  I 
must  have  four  cards  ;  come,  be 
quick — one,  two,  three,  four. 

PFIILL. 

You  will  win  all  my  cards, 
then  I  must  go  to  bed 
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MISS  HOPE. 
A  knave  ! — What  do  you  pay 

me  for  that  ? 

IT/, 

PHILL. 

One — and  now  you  have  won 
no  less  than  twelve  of  my  cards ; 
three  for  the  King  of  clubs,  four 
for  the  ace  of  hearts,  four  for 
the  ace  of  spades,  and  one  for 
the  knave  of  spades. 

MISS  HOPE. 
I  can  make  but  ten  of  them. 

PHILL. 

Then  you  do  not  know  how 
i  3 
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to  count.  I  play  a  King,  so  you 
may  give  me  back  three  of  my 
cards,  if  you  please,  my  dear. 
Play  on. — Oh !  oh  !  here  is  an 
ace,  give  me  four.  It  is  now  my 
turn  to  win. — A  Queen  ! — give 
me  two,  I  have  got  back  nine  of 

my  cards. 

• 

MISS  HOPE;   . 

How  do  you  make  out  that  ? 
I  think  three,  and  four,  and  two, 
are  eight. 

PHILL. 
Oh  fye,  child,  I  have  a  gr^at 
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mind  to  send  you  up  stairs  to 
your  maid ;  I  do  not  like  to  be 
rude,  or  I  would  call  you  dunce. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  tell  me 
how  many  twice  two  are. 

MISS  HOPE. 
Yes  I  can — four. 

PHILL. 
Three  times  two  ? 

MISS  HOPE. 
Five. 

PHILL. 
Ah!  dunce!  dunce! 
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MISS  HOPE. 

Ah  !  rude  boy  !  rude  boy  ! — 
now  I  know,  six,  six — do  not 
laugh  so — six,  I  tell  you. 

PHILL. 
Twice  three  ? 

MISS  HOTE. 

Six,  Sir,  and  three  times  three 
are  nine,  Sir — do  you  call  me 
dunce  now  ? 

PHILL. 
How  many  are  twice  four  ? 

MISS  HOPE. 
I  do  not  know. 
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PIIJLL. 

Then  I  will  tell  you — eight, 
Miss,  and  I  have  won  all  your 
cards,  and  I  have  put  the  fool  to 
bed  at  last ;  who  does  not  know 
that  twice  four  are  eight. 


DIALOGUE 


MRS.  PRICE,  ANNE  AND  JAMES. 


MRS.  PRICE. 

I  WILL  give  a  good  slice  of  this 
nice  cake  to  the  first  who  can  tell 
me  what  it  is  made  of. 

ANNE. 
Oh  !  I  can  tell — I  can  telL 
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MRS.  PRICE. 

Well,  let  me  hear. 

ANNE. 

First  there  is  flour,  and  then 
milk,  and  seeds,  and  eggs — and 
— and — 

MRS.  PRICE. 

Is  that  all ! — there  are  two 
more  things  which  must  be  there 
to  make  a  good  cake. 

ANNE. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are, 
but  I  have  told  you  most  of 
them— Give  me  my  slice  of  cake. 
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MRS.  PRICE. 

No,  no,  Anne ;  you  were  to 
tell  me  all,  and  though  you  name 
flour,  I  dare  say  you  do  not 
know  what  flour  is  made  of. 

ANNE. 

No,  I  do  not  know  ;  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  ? 

JAMES. 

I  wHl  tell  you. — It  is  made  of 
wheat*  which  grows  in  the  fields ; 
then  it  is  sent  to  the  mill ;  and 
when  it  is  ground  it  is  flour,  and 
flour  makes  cakes,  and  bread, 
and  pyes  and  tarts. 
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MRS.  PRfCE. 

Good  boy.  Now  tell  me 
what  that  thing  is  which  you 
have  in  your  hand- 

JAMES, 

Do  you  not  know,  Mrs.  Price ! 
why  my  Bath  bells — would  you 
like  to  hear  them  ?  I  wish  first 
you  would  tell  me  what  sort  of 
wood  this  is. 

MRS.  PRICE. 

With  all  my  heart,  James  ;  it 
is  thin  deal. 
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JAMES. 

Deal !  where  do  the  deal  trees 
grow  ? 

MRS.  PRICE, 

There  are  no  deal  trees. — 
Planks  of  the  fir  tree  they  call 
deal  planks,  which  they  use  for 
floors  and  shelves,  rails,  gates, 
and  trunks,  and  for  Bath  bells. 

JAMES. 

But  pray  tell  me  what  the 
strings  are  made  of,  and  what 
makes  them  sound  so  when  I 
turn  this. 
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MRS.  PRICE. 

The  strings  are  made  of  wire ; 
and  if  you  take  off  the  top,  you 
will  see  bits  of  quills,  which 
strike  the  strings  as  you  turn  it 
round. 

JAMES. 

I  thank  you :  and  now  you 
must  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  one 
thing  more.  What  kind  of  wood 

is  my  top  made  of? 

. 

MRS.  PRICE. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
made  of  box,  though  you  have 
K  2 
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not  shown  it  to  me ;  for  box  is 
a  hard,  close  kind  of  wood,  fit 
for  tops,  chess-men,  spoons, 
combs,  and  screws.  All  trees 
are  of  use  ;  and  all  parts  of 
them  ;  the  bark,  the  leaves,  fruit, 
gums  ;  some  for  food,  some  for 
floors,  bedsteads,  chairs,  &c. 
Some  cut  in  thin  slips  make  hats 
for  good  girls ;  some  make  wine, 
and  some  will  make  you  well 
when  you  are  sick ;  and  some 
make  dyes,  red,  blue,  black, 
brown,  &c.  to  dye  stuffs,  and 
silks,  and  broad  cloths ;  and  the 
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thick  branch  of  a  large  tree  will 
lodge  a  score  of  small  birds,  who 
find  a  home  and  food  at  the  same 
time ;  for  there  are  more  seeds 
on  trees  and  plants  than  they 
want  to  feed  on. 

Your  top  will  shine  like  a 
glass  if  you  rub  it  well ;  for  as  I 
told  you,  it  is  a  hard  kind  of 
wood ;  soft  wood  would  not 
shine,  if  you  were  to  rub  it  all 
day. 

JAMES. 

I  like  to  hear  you  talk ;  but 
we  have  run  From  the  cake  to 
K  3 
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talk  of  trees  and  wood.  I  should 
now  like  to  have  a  piece,  if  you 
please. 

MRS.  PRICE. 

Here  it  is  for  you,  and  a  piece 
for  Anne  ;  and  since  you  like  to 
hear  me  talk,  I  beg  you  will 
come  to  my  house  when  you 
please.  Come  next  week,  if  you 
will,  and  I  will  tell  you  more. 


DIALOGUE  IX. 

MR.  HART,  CHARLES  AND  NED. 

*     '  Jt 

MR.  HART. 

NED  and  Charles,  come  here,  I 
want  you  to  look  at  this  map, 
that  you  may  be  sure  you  live 
in  an  isle,  as  I  told  you.  Do 
you  not  see  the  sea  quite  round 
it? 
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CHARLES. 

I  do,  and  here  are  more  isles — 
what  is  this — the  isle  of  Man,  and 
here  is  the  isle  of  Wight. 

MR.  HART. 

And  more  to  the  North,  you 
will  find  still  more — one  which 

you  heard  Mr. speak  of,  a 

few  days  since,  the  isle  of  Bute. 

NED. 

I  do  not  see  it — where  is  the 
North  ? 

MR.  HART. 
Here,  on  the  top  of  the  map  ; 
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and  down  here  you  will  find  the 
South  ;  the  East  on  your  right 
hand,  and  the  West  on  the 
left. 

NED. 

But  how  can  I  know  where  to 
find  these  points,  when  I  am  out 
of  door  ? 

MR.  HART. 

If  you  see  the  sun  rise,  you 
will  know  thatyou  face  the  East, 
and  that  your  back  is  to  the 
West.  The  South  must  then  be 
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on  your  right,  and  the  North  on 
your  left. 

This  is  a  map  of  the  whole 
world ;  here  are  seas  and  lakes, 
Isles  and  capes,  bays,  creeks, 
and  gulphs. 

CHARLES. 

Oh  Sir !  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
a  cape  ? 

MR.  HART. 

The  points  of  high  lands  which 
run  far  out  in  the  sea  are  capes  ; 
here  are  two  well  known  ones^ 
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Cape  Horn,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  And  here  you 
may  see  the  North  Cape,  and 
Cape  de  Verd,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  isles.  In  a  year  or  two  I 
will  teach  you  a  great  deal  more; 
and  I  hope  you  will  learn  to 
know  where  to  look  for  a  place, 
when  you  hear  or  read  of  it,  and 
to  know  which  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  globe  it  lies  in. 

NED. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that, 
for  when  I  hear  that  Mr.  M — •— 
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is  gone  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  T — — - 
come  home  from  St.  Kitt's  or 
from  New  York,  I  do  not  know 
what  they  mean ;  and  if  I  were 
to  look  at  a  map  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  me,  for  I  do  not  know 
where  to  look  ;  it  would  be,  as 
our  old  cook  would  say,  as  if  I 
were  to  look  for  a  pin  in  a  whisp 
of  hay. 

I  heard  Matt  Short  say,  that 
young  Mr.  Smith  is  to  sail  next 
week  in  one  of  his  own  ships  for 
the  Straits — where  is  that,  Sir  ? 
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MR.  HART. 
Here  it  is. 

NED. 

Oh !  there  is  a  long  name,  it 
is  too  long  for  me  to  read.  But 
what  is  he  to  go  so  far  for  ?  is  it 
to  see  how  he  likes  it  ? 

MR.  HART. 

No,  no,  Ned,  he  will  go  for 
what  he  will  think  more  worth 
his  while.  In  the  first  place,  he 
will  load  his  ships  with  goods 
which  we  have  to  spare,  and 
which  those  who  live  in  that 
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part  of  the  world  have  not  got ; 
these  he  will  sell,  and  then  take 
in  things  which  we  want,  and 
bring  home  to  be  sold  here. 

NED. 

So^then  now  I  know  how  we 
come  at  things  which  do  not 
grow  here ;  but  I  do  not  see 
what  we  can  have  to  send  from 
hence. 

MR.  HART. 

You  do  not  know  then  that 
our  sheep  give  us  a  great  deal 
more  wool  than  we  want  or  can 
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Use.  We  make  broad  cloths  of 
it ;  and  young  Mr.  Smith  will 
be  well  paid  for  those  he  takes 
out  in  his  ship,  as  well  as  for 
stuffs  of  all  kinds  ;  they  have 
none  half  so  good  or  so  fine 
where  he  will  go  to  sell  them. 

Then  we  send  out  tin,  knives 
and  forks,  locks  and  Jceys,  all 
kinds  of  hard  ware,  and  our  fine 
steel,  which  none  can  work  as 
we  do. 

NED. 

I  wish  I  could  go  with  him,  I 
long  to  go  to  sea. 

L2 
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MR.  HART. 

I  thought  you  were  to  go  in  a 
man  of  war. 

NED. 

That  is  just  what  I  mean  to 
do. 

MR.  HART. 

Then  you  must  not  go  with 
Mr.  Smith  ;  he  goes  to  trade  ; — 
you  wish  to  go  to  fight. 


DIALOGUE  X. 


BELL  AND  ROSE. 


BELL. 

HAVE  you  heard  that  the  hind's 
wife  at  our  farm  is  ill  ? 

ROSE. 

No,  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
of  it ;  if  I  had  known  it  I  should 
have  been  there  by  this  time: 
L  3 
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but  I  will  go  now,  that  I  may 
know  what  ails  her,  and  what 
she  stands  in  need  of,  for  I  love 
her  with  all  my  heart,  she  is  so 
good  and  kind  to  all  the  poor 
who  live  near  her  ;  as  far  as  she 
can  I  mean,  for  she  is  poor,  and 
wants  the  means  to  give  much 
help.  Then  she  loves  her  boys 
and  girls  so  much ;  and  if  they 
have  been  good  all  the  week,  and 
have  learnt  to  spell  and  read  as 
they  should  do,  does  not  fail  to 
bring  toys  or  cakes  from  the 
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town,  when  she  goes  to  sell  her 
milk  and  cream. 

BELL. 

Let  us  make  haste,  then,  for 
whilst  we  stay  here  to  talk  of  her 
she  may  want  a  cup  of  tea  or 
some  broth. 

ROSE. 

I  will  put  some  tea  in  the  nice 
frail  my  aunt  gave  me  for  my 
work  ;  have  I  shown  it  to  you  ? 
It  is  quite  smart  and  made  of  fine 
straw,  and  has  pink  strings  and 
bows.  It  will  hold  some  tea,  and 
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a  white  cake  or  two,  which  will 
not  hurt  it  at  all. 

BELL. 

I  should  like  to  ask  old  Miss 
Prue  for  some  wine  for  her.  She 
will  give  it  to  me  if  I  ask  her— 
I  dare  say  she  will,  and  I  will  try. 
Do  not  you  think  she  would  like 
a  drop  of  wine  ? 

ROSE. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  she  wrill 
like  it,  and  that  it  will  do  her 
good,  but  if  we  walk  so  slow  we 
shall  not  get  there  to-day. — So  ! 
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— now  you  stand  still. — What  do 
you  see  in  the  hedge? — How  you 
stare ! 

BELL. 

I  will  not  go  on  'till  I  get  that 
white  rose,  it  smells  as  sweet  as 
the  best  we  have  on  the  lawn,  or 
those  fine  red  ones  which  grow 
near  the  gate  ; — Oh  dear !  and 
there  I  see  some  nuts. 

ROSE. 

Why  sure  you  would  not  stay 
to  get  them  now  !  I  thought  you 
were  in  haste  to  go  to  poor  Nell. 
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BELL. 

So  I  am  :  but  I  must  have  that 
wild  .rose,  it  is  rare  to  see  one  so 
late  in  the  year ;  and  then  the 
nuts,  you  would  not  have  me 
leave  them  all  in  the  hedge  ? 

ROSE. 

I  would  leave  ten  times  more, 
to  go  to  that  poor  soul  who  is  so 
ill,  and  wants  the  things  we  are 
to  take  to  her. — At  any  rate  the 
rose  is  dead,  and  the  nuts  not 
half  ripe,  you  can  but  just  see 
that  they  are  nuts,  the  shells  are 
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as  soft  as  the  leaves,  so  you  will 
not  spoil  your  teeth  when  you 
crack  them.  If  you  are  wise  you 
will  leave  them  a  month  or  ^six 
weeks,  and  by  that  time  they  will 
be  ripe,  and  you  may  crack  them 
and  eat  as  long  as  you  please. 

You  may  do  as  you  like,  but 
I  will  not  stay  here  with  you, 
when  I  know  I  can  do  what  will 
be  of  so  much  more  use.  You 
were  in  such  haste  just  now,  that 
I  thought  you  had  a  good  heart, 
and  felt  for  the  poor  hind's  wife  ; 
t>ut  I  see  you  are  good  as  long 
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as  you  do  not  meet  with  things 
which  please  you  more,  and  put 
it  out  of  your  head ;  such  as  a 
dead  rose,  or  a  nut  tree ;  for  I 
am  sure  there  are  no  nuts  on  it 
yet,  though  there  may  be  some 
time  hence, 

I  shall  go  home  for  some  tea, 
and  some  cakes  and  wine,  and 
will  leave  you  to  come  when 
you  please,  or  to  stay  here  if 
you  like  it  best. 


DIALOGUE  XL 


JAMES,  CHARLES,    AND  JANE. 


JAMES. 

a  nice  piece  of  ground 
this  is !  I  hope  by  the  next 
Spring  we  shall  see  it  quite  gay. 
Jane  will  have  her  nook  full  of 
shrubs  and  sweets,  but  we  must 
have  a  few  things  fit  to  eat. 
M 
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JANE. 

Well,  James,  the  spot  will 
not  look  the  worse  if  we  mix 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  they  will 
grow  and  bloom  side  by  side. 

CHARLES. 

What  have  you  got  to  plant  ? 
Yours  must  be  put  in  the  ground 
now,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
so  must  our  fruit  trees ;  and 
then  we  must  turn  up  the  ground 
and  form  our  beds,  to  sow  our 
seeds  in  the  spring. 
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JANE. 

I  have  three  or  four  rose  trees, 
a  heath,  a  bay,  some  pinks,  sweet 
mint,  and  ten-week  stocks ; — 
sweet  peas  to  sow  in  the  spring, 
and  all  sorts  of  seeds,  so  that  we 
shall  look  quite  gay. 

JAMES. 

We  must  plant  our  peach  tree 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  it  must 
have  a  wall  or  the  fruit  will  not 
be  ripe.  Then  we  have  a  pear 
tree,  and  a  plum  tree,  a  fig  tree 
and  a  vine. 

M  2 
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In  the  beds  we  will  have  peas 
and  beans,  thyme  and  mint,  sage 
and  rue,  leeks  and  chives. 

CHARLES. 

We  must  buy  a  spade  and  a 
rake,  and  a  Dutch  hoe. 

JAMES. 

Yes,  yes,  and  we  must  get 
some  sand  to  mix  with  the 
mould  ;  and  we  must  work  hard 
all  three  to  make  some  things  you 
have  not  thought  of. 

JANE. 

What  can  that  be !  is  it  bags 
to  put  our  seeds  in  ? 
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JAMES. 

Not  a  bit  like  it.  I  should 
laugh  to  see  you  put  seeds  in  the 
things  I  mean. 

I  hope  you  both  have  a  good 
stock  of  cash,  for  we  must  buy 
twine  to  make  nets,  to  spread  on 
our  fruit  trees,  or  the  small  birds 
will  eat  more  than  we  shall,  and 
as  we  shall  do  the  work,  I  think 
it  will  be  right  and  just  that  we 
should  have  the  fruit. 

JANE. 
So  we  should ;  but  I  should 

M    3 
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like  to  give  part  of  my  share  to 
the  dear  red-breasts,  their  notes 
are  so  sweet,  and  they  are  so 
tame,  and  so  fond  of  us,  that  I 
must  love  them.  I  had  one 
which  I  fed,  all  the  cold  time  of 
last  year ;  and  I  do  think  the 
same  bird  is  now  come  to  see  me, 
just  as  if  he  knew  who  had  been 
kind  to  him,  and  thought  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and 
give  him  some  crumbs.  He 
comes  to  the  sash  and  knocks 
with  his  bill  on  the  glass,  as  if 
he  would  say  "  make  haste  and 
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let  me  come  in,  I  want  to  eat." 
And  when  I  let  him  in  he  shews 
no  fear,  but  hops  round  the  room 
on  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  and 
eats  crumbs  of  bread  on  the 
cloth.  I  must  give  the  dear 
thing  some  of  my  fruit  when  I 
have  it — how  could  I  help  it? 

CHARLES. 

Your  red-breast  is  a  thief,  and 
if  you  do  not  give  him  some,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  he  will 
take  it.  I  shall  net  my  trees  as 
close  as  I  can,  and  try  to  keep 
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off  your  sweet  birds  from  my 
fruit.  Do  you  not  think  that 
slugs  are  sweet  things  too  ?  How 
will  you  like  to  have  them  come 
and  eat  your  seeds  just  as  they 
swell  in  the  ground,  and  that  the 
buds  would  be  seen  in  a  day  or 
two,  if  there  were  no  such  sweet 
things  as  slugs.  Small  birds  are 
not  the  worst  of  our  foes.  Slugs 
and  snails  will  hurt  us  much? 
and  ants  are  sad  things  when 
they  get  up  in  the  fruit  trees. 


DIALOGUE  XII. 


MRS.  PRICE  AND  JAMES. 

JAMES. 

How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Price? 
may  I  come  in  ? 

MRS.  PRICE. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you,  my 
young  friend  ;  take  a  chair  and 
sit  down  near  the  fire. 
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JAMES. 

It  is  long  since  I  felt  so  much 
cold.  I  had  a  great  mind  to 
come  to  see  you,  but  I  thought 
I  should  not  get  through  the 
streets,  they  are  so  full  of  snow  ; 
it  must  be  a  foot  deep,  and  the 
snow  falls  still  so  thick,  that  I 
could  but  just  see  my  way* 

MRS.  PRICE. 

Your  poor  nose  is  as  red  as 
fire,  but  you  will  soon  be  warm 
here.  I  dare  say  all  the  boys  are 
at  play  in  the  streets,  they  like 
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snow,  it  is  a  new  thing  for  them  ; 
but  they  would  be  more  out  of 
the  way  of  harm  at  school,  and 
it  would  be  more  for  their  good 
by  far :  I  do  not  like  to  see  them 
play  on  the  snow,  and  still  less 
on  ice,  for  they  stand  a  chance 
of  a  fall,  which  might  break 
their  arms  and  legs. 

JAMES. 

Yes,  and  their  necks  too,  I 
think,  for  there  they  are  on  the 
ice,  and  they  do  not  know  how 
to  skait,  not  one  of  them ;  and 
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down  they  fall,  one  goes  firstv 
and  that  makes  the  rest  fall,  for 
the  place  where  they  skait  is  not 
broad.  The  boys  in  the  streets 
make  snow-balls  and  throw  at  all 
who  pass  by  them,  and  some 
have  been  much  hurt  by  them, 
for  they  are  made  as  hard  as 
stones. 

MRS.  PRICE. 

And  there  are  some  bad  boys 
who  put  stones  in  them.  My 
child's  maid  was  so  much  hurt 
last  year  by  a  snow-ball  which 
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had  a  stone  in  it,  that  I  thought 
for  a  long  time  she  would  haye 
lost  her  eye.  ** 

JAMES, 

I  saw  some  men  skait  once ; 
if  I  could  skait  as  they  did,  I 
should  like  it  much. 

MRS.  PRICE. 

I  like  tq  see  it  when  I  know 
that  the  ice  is  thick,  and  will 
bear  their  weight  and  not  break. 
I  was  once  at  the  Hague  in  the 
cold  time  of  the  year,  when 
there  was  a  hard  frost,  and  the 
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ice  two  feet  thick.  You  would 
like  to  see  the  Dutch  milk-maids, 
wi A  their  milk  pails  on  their 
heads,  skait  on  the  ice.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  would  say, 
when  you  saw  them  go  so  swift 
and  so  smooth  and  not  spill  a 
drop  of  their  milk.  And  I  will 
tell  you  more  ;  I  have  seen  boats 
on  skaits  sail  on  the  ice  with  a 
fair  wind,  as  if  they  had  been 
out  at  sea. 

JAMES. 

You  joke — Boats  sail  on  the 
ice! 
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MRS.  PRICE. 

I  do  not  joke,  my  dear,  all  I 
tell  you  is  true,  and  what  I  have 
seen.  You  will  hear  no  false 
tales  from  me.  There  are  some 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  is 
still  more  cold,  and  where  the 
snow  lies  on  the  high  hills  the 
whole  year  round.  But  it  is  tea 
time,  and  you  shall  have  some 
warm  tea  with  cream  in  it,  and 
some  nice  hot  cakes.  We  will 
have  it  here  close  to  the  fire ;  I 
will  sit  on  this  side,  and  you  on 
N  2 
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that,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
room  left  but  for  poor  Puss,  who 
shall  have  a  cup  of  milk  on  the 
rug. 


THE    END. 


E.  Hemsted,  Printer,  Great  New-street,  Gough-squarf. 
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